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IMPORATANT CORRECTION — SCOTT CAMIL STORY : 

Three corrections need to be made in the Scott 
Camil story on page 5 of this packet. In the 
fourth paragraph, Camil was forced into the car 
but not at gun-? point. Also two names were mis- 
spelled.'. They are Bonnie Lott (not Lett) and 
John LePore “(not L@P8r@) . 
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S.F. WOMAN TALKS WITH RECENTLY ARRIVED VIETNAMESE 

CHILDREN: "WE COULDN'T FIND ONE ORPHAN" 

SAN FRANCISCO (LNS)--A representative of the Am- 
ericans Friends Service Committee who was spoken with 
Vietnamese children aged 5 to 14 who . have recently ar- 
rived in the. United States has stated that none of the 
children that she spoke with are actually orphans. 

"I spent most of one night with a congressional 
aide talking to a planeload of 260 Vietnamese kids," 
explained Jane Barton, "and we couldn't find one or- 
phan." In subsequent visits with the children Barton 
said she did met some "who are true orphans" but 
stressed that most that she spoke with had at. least 
one living parent. 

Barton, who is fluent in Vietnamese and spent two 
years working at a Quaker hospital in Quarig Ngai, 
pointed out that even Saigon statistics reveal that as 
many as 80 per cent of all the children in Vietnamese 
orphanages have at least one living parent. She empha- 
sized that many parents put their children in orphan- 
ages because war time conditions, made it economically 
impossible for them to support the children, but that 
these parents expect to be reunited with their child- 
ren after the war. 

Along with Frank Ivey, an aide to Ronald Del Turns 
(D-Cal), Bartons has made three visits to the Presidio, 
a San Francisco army installation where more than 800 
Vietnamese children have been housed upon arriving 
from their native land. "In one of my three visits 
to the orphans arriving in San Francisco," she ex- 
plained, "I did not meet one child who was an orphan 
in the sense of having lost both parents.' 

"I talked to a number of children who said they 
were not orphans," she continued. "One eight year old 
boy said he was separated from his mother in a refu- 
gee column and was sent to an orphanage temporarily, 
and a day later flown to the U.S.. Another boy said 
he and his sister .were separated- and' sent to differ- 
ent countries. A poor family was advised to put two 
children temporarily in an orphanage On the under- 
standing they would be returned to their parents ; they 
were on the airlift. 

"It appears to me," she concluded, "that some 
children are coming here without their parents' know- 
ledge." 

U.S. officials have maintained throughout the 
"Baby Lift" that the identification of all children 
was carefully checked out and that all those flown oiit 
of the country are orphans . Responding to Barton's 
interviews with the Vietnamese children, Alex Stalcup, 
a doctor at the Presidio army base ^ maintained -that 
many of the children were emotionally upset and there- 
fore their statements could not be trusted. 

In South Vietnam, Liberation Radio of the Pro- 
visional Revolutionary Government of South Vietnam 
(PRG) has denounced the airlifting of Vietnamese child- 
ren as "a criminal act akin to kidnapping." And in 
Saigon, non-PRG Third Force members have also criti- 
cized the U.S.-Thieu "Baby Lift" project . 

One Vietnamese quoted in the Washington Post said 
of the child evacuation program, "I wonder if it was 
a matter of conscience because they killed the parents? 
Why should you think these children would be better 
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off as Americans than as Vietnamese?" 

The "Post also quoted Do Quyen, an actress, as. 
saying, "They are Vietnamese children. They must 
be' brought up by us. I don't' mind if there is some 
guilt. among the .American people towards us. But why 
don't they give us the means to bring up the child- 
ren ourselves instead of taking them away?" 

Charges that the forcible relocation of Viet- 
namese children is part of a propaganda campaign 
by the U.S. and Thieu to get more aid for the crumb- 
ling Saigon regime were 'bolstered on April 6 when 
opposition forces in Saigon released a copy of a 
government ’document discussing the ploy, The doc- 
ument, a letter from the Saigon vice premier to the 
premier, also exposed the role of U.S. Ambassador 
Graham Martin in the scheme. 

"The U.S. Embassy will help. us evacuate the 
people," the vice premier stated in the letter. 

"The U.S. Embassy stressed that the evacuation of 
orphans and thousands of others caught in the fight- 
ing will help in turning American public ipinion 
around 'favorably for South Vietnam. 

"As soon as these children have arrived in the 
U.S, ," he continued, "newspapers, television sta- 
tions, and radio stations will give it wide cover- 
age, strongly affecting the people." 

• The letter was written April 2, two days prior 
to the crash of the U.S. military jet carrying 250 
Vietnamese children from Saigon to the United States 
The total number of those who died is still not 
known , but at least 140 children were killed in that 
crash. 

- -30 - 

(Thanks to Intemews „ Peoples Translation Service, 
and the American Friends Service Committee for the 
information in this -story.) 
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BOSTON INDOCHINA PEACE CAMPAIGN SENDS 
MEDICAL SUPPLIES TO LIBERATED AREAS OF S. VIETNAM 

BOSTON '(LNS)--The Boston office of the Indo- 
china Peace Campaign (IPC) announced on April 3rd 
that a shipment of $2,700 worth of medical supplies 
has been sent to the liberated areas of South Viet- 
nam. The supplies were sent to the Liberation Red 
C&rss" Society of the Provisional Revolutionary Gov- 
ernment of South Vietnam (PRG) and are ultimately 
destined for hospitals and village clinics in PRG 
areas that have been bombed by U.S. and Saigon air 
forces . 

Hundreds of Boston-area residents contributed 
to the early April shipment of over 100 articles, 
including fetal stethoscopes , blood pressure cmffs , 
and transfusion trays . The supplies were sent along 
with a larger shipment headed for the Bach Mai Hos- 
pital in Hanoi sent by the Bach Mai Hospital Relief 
Fund of Cambridge. The Bach Mai Hospital was com- 
pletely destroyed during the massive U.S. bombing 
of North Vietnam in December, 1972 . American activ- 
ists have since sent hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars in supplies to aid in rebuilding the hospital . 

To dqq#t;^ v?rit@: IPC Medical Assistance Project 
1151 Mass ,» Cambridge -Mass . 02138. (--SO-- 
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TWO NUCLEAR REACTORS SHUT DOWN AFTER SERIOUS 
ACCIDENTS; LEGISLATION INTRODUCED TO FORCE STATES 
TO BUILD NUCLEAR POWER PLANTS WITHOUT THEIR APPROVAL 

NEW YORK (LNS) -- Nuclear power plant acci- 
dents in late March shut down two of the nation's 
largest atomic reactors, and have raised new 
questions about the Nuclear Regulatory Commission's 
(NRC) continued ins istance that nuclear energy is 
•’safe." 

A fire broke out March 23 at the Brown's 
Ferry installation near Athens, Alabama. The 
Brown's Ferry reactor, which is operated by the 
Tennessee Valley Authority and built by General 
Electric, is the world's largest atomic reactor. 

The fire apparently started when an electrician 
inspected a air leak in the reactor while holding 
a lighted candle. 

The fire destroyed the efflengsnqy core cooling 
system for the two reactors at Brown's Ferry, 
causing $500 million in damages. In commenting 
on the accident, David Comey; the director of en- 
viromental research for the Business and Profess 
sional People for the Public Interest in Chicago, 
and ami expert on nuclear safety, said that the 
avoidance of a major catastrophe - the meltdown 
of the reactor's uranium core - Was "largely the 
result of good luck." 

A second major accident occured only a few 
days later at the Connecticut Yankee installation 
near Waterford, Connecticut, after over a thous- 
and gallons of nuclear wastes overflowed in a 
boiler and spilled into the Long Island Sound. 

The plant was ordered shut down until the boiler 
could be repaired, putting most of the plant's 
1,200 emplyees out of work. 

A spokesman for Northeast Utilities said the 
leakage was hot; expected to ■ endanger the Long 
Island Jpuftdt or,- -the surrounding environment and 
£3ded7*"we ''"'are' '"permitted by law to discharge 
wabsirmuch more highly contanimated than that, but 
at a lower rate or speed." 

ie * 

WASHINGTON (LNS) -- In response to the suc- 
cess that environmentalists have had in the past 
two years in delaying the construction of over a 
dozen nuclear power plants, the Ford administra- 
tion introduced legislation on February 5 to pre- 
empt I states' rights to limit or ban construc- 
tion of nuclear power plants in any particular 
state. 

The legislation, part of the Energy Independ- 
ence Act of 1975, says that the nation must put 
certain environmental concerns aside <•$£& that by 
1985 the country goUld build "200 new major nu- 
clear power plants, 150 major coal -fired power 
plants, 30 major new oil refineries, and 20 major 
new synthetic fuel (oil shale and coal gassifica- 
tion) plants." 

The bill directs states to designate certain 
areas in the state which are "suitable" for the 
energy sites, directs the states to expedite pub- 
lic hearings on site suitability, and gives states 
an eighteen month deadline to approve construction 
of nuclear power plants. 


If a particular state should pass legislation 
barring the construction of the plants, or "if 
a state does not develop an acceptable management 
program," the legislation would allow the 
Federal Energy Administration to "promulgate an 
acceptable management program for it." 

Taking pains to make sure this portion of 
the Energy Act was passed, Ford also introduced 
this portion of the bill as a separate piece 
of legislation, the Energy Facilities Planning 
and Development Act, on February 6. A spokes- 
person for the Sierra Clubwfthlch maintains an 
environmental lobbying office in Washington, 
called this bill "really dangerous," and said 
that it was an effort to "bludgeon states into 
accepting the federal government's short-sighted 
energy program . " 

The Friends of the Earth, an environmental 
grqup which lobbies against nuclear power plants, 
nojtes that Ford's legislation was introduced 
at the same time that Vermont appeared likely to 
pass state legislation making it mandatory for 
all nuclear power plants in the state to have 
the approval of the state legislature. 

Another more important bill has been recently 
introduced in the New York State Assembly, calling 
for a complete moratorium on all construction 
of nuclear reactors in the state. -30- 

** w**#tfrW*#*:* #*##***>**#*****■*****.**#**#*****#** 

POLITICAL PATRONAGE EMPLOYEES TAKE JOBS INTENDED FOR 
LONG-TERM UNEMPLOYED IN FEDERALLY FUNDED PROGRAM 

NEW YORK (LNS)— People with political con- 
nections have been filling jobs provided by a 
federally funded program designed to hire the un- 
employed, according to a New York Times report. 

The program was originally intended to fund public 
service jobs for people unemployed for more than 
fifteen weeks giving preference to veterans, heads 
of households and people on welfare. 

While long lines of unemployed black and Third 
World workers in New York continue to qi ne : up 
early in thermorming , long before their neighbor- 
hood manpower service center opens, many former 
Congressional aides and political club leaders have 
already been placed on the city's payroll. Neigh- 
borhood aides earn $10,275 a year and assistant 
neighborhood aides get $7,950 a year. 

A study ddne on people hired on April 3 revealed 
that 11 out of 16 people had been hired through 
political ties. And many of those now working in the 
Office of Neighborhood Services—one of several 
federal Training Act Programs- -had been referred 
there by Democratic council members, members of the 
State Assembly and Senate, borough presidents, and 
county leaders. City Hall approved all the appoint- 
ments. 

New York City Mayor Be ame and the agency's di- 
rector, John J. Carty, have denied knowledge that 
political patronage employees are filling the jobs. 
But, one worker said of ailist of fifty people 
soon to be hired, "every name on that list — 
except maybe for about four or five -- looks 
political to me." 

--30- 
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UFW PICKET STABBED AS GENERAL HARASSMENT INCREASES; 

UNION FOCUSES ON GRAPE AND GALLO r 

BOYCOTTS AND IEGIS’LATION' BATTLES 

by Bob Barber 

SAN FRANCISCO (LNS)-- Juan Lopez, chief boycott 
organizer for the United Farm Workers uhidn (UFW) in 
the Mission District of San Francisco, was stabbed 
on a picketline on March 29 by the owner of a liquor 
store which sells Gallo wines. 

The attack on Perez oc cured only minutes after 
he and Gallo striker Eusebeo Moreno had begun pick- 
eting the Gate Market, owned by Victor Fong. 

Fong came out of the store With a long butcher 
knife and began swinging at Perez, finally cutting 
him accross his arm; which Perez had raised to pro- 
tect his face- Perez's arm wound required an hour of 
emergency surgery to repair torn ligaments. 

Only minutes after the attack, the head Gallo 
salesman in Northern California, Mario Ricci, arrived 
and conferred inside the store with Fong and police 
officers from the Mission unit. The story which e- 
merged from that meeting and became Fong's and the 
police report's version was that Perez had come in- 
side the store and attacked the owner with his union 
flag, prompting the stabbing in response. 

Perez was charged by police with battery and 
Fong was not charged at all. On April 1, more than 
150 people picketed the Mission District substation 
of the San Francisco Police Department demanding that 
charge# against Perez be dropped and that charges of 
assault with a deadlyoweapon be filed against Fong. 

The picketline also went back to Fong's market where 
the owner immediately removed the Gallo wine from 
his shelves. 

The attack is another in a recent series of in- 
cidents involving UFW picketlines against Gallo in 
the Mission District. On March 14, seventeen pickets 
were arrested at St. Claire's Liquors, prompting 250 
farmworkersaarid’TUFWsupporters to picket City Hall 
four days later to protest the harassment! On March 
22, the owner of Tony's Liquor Store attacked a 
J>hdt6gr§ph§f at a UFW picketline with a club, while 
the police "watched quietly. '■ 

The UFW issued a statement April 1 charging 
that Gallo salesmen are encouraging store owners to 
intimidate UFW picketlines, and that "Mission police 
are more concerned with protecting the interests of 
the Gallo company in this city than in protecting 
the constitutional rights of peaceful pickets. 

"For years ," the union statement continued , "Farm- 
workers have raised their, voices against the brutality 
of the police departments in the San Joaquin Valley. 

Now the same type of harassment is being practiced 
against boycott picketlines in San Francisco. Neither 
Gallo nor their ally the Teamsters union has been 
able to stpp thisboycott and we will not allow the 
Mission police to do it for them." 

Perez was to be arraigned in court on April 9 
but the police were forced to drop the charges. No 
charges have been brought against Fong, however. 

Boycott Grapes and Gallo 

The 1975 grape harvest begins in mid-May, and 
for the UFW this means a renewed effort to regain 
the contracts whic h were handed to the Teamsters in 
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1973 by growers anxious to drive t the UFW from the 
fields. Last year's grape boycott left more grapes 
unsold in cold storage than were unsold at the 
height of the union's first grape boycott on 1967-70. 

But the growers have committed major resources 
to fighting the boycott, and already a Delano group 
called the South Central Farmers Committee is be- 
ginning a drive to convince the public that their 
workers are happy with the Teamsters. In addition, 
a quasi-state agency in California called the Table 
Grape CoBSuLssdon is preparing a 7 ftulti-million dollar 
advertising campaign to push grapes in the media 
and in the stores. 

To a great extent, the UFW's ability to stop 
the grapes will depend on how many people come 
to picket where the grapes are sold during the 
summer. Boycott organizers around California report 
increased participation in the Gallo boycott lines 
since the rally 15,000 people in Modesto, Cal- 
ifornia on March 1. And there ha# been increased 
police harassment as well. 

The Gallo boycott hematna - one lof the main 
focuses of the UFW. And Gallo is also stepping up 
its multi-million dollar media campaign against 
that boycott . 

A series of full page ads by the company which 
originally appeared in California newspapers around 
the time of the march on Gallo have flow begun appear- 
ing in newspapers in the East and Midwest The cost 
for these ads alone runs into the hundreds of tflious- 
ands of dollars, and they have been supplemented 
by a TV and radio ad blitz for Madria Madria Sangria, 
a new Gallo 'pop' wine , introduced in 1974. Under 
pressure from the UFW, the Federal Trade Commission 
has begun investigating these ads as deceptive be- 
cause they do not mention that the wine is made by 
Gallo . 

The Battle For Legislation 

It was recently revealed that Gallo sent letters 
to all its California winery and sales employees 
in early April asking them to write and collect 
letters to California Governor Brown calling for 
state-level legislation that would outlaw the secon- 
dary boycott. The company promised to pay $2.50 for 
each letter up to ten, $3.50 for each letter be- 
tween ten and twenty, and $5 for each letter over 
twenty. 

. v.;',.-.. . .Brown .poved -on' April 10 to establish himself 
as the "great compromiser" in the farm labor struggle 
by introducing his own bill into the California 
legislature to establish secret ballot elections 
for farm workers. The UFW introduced its own bill 
§Q9& time ago and the growers and Teamsters are 
backing yet another proposal. 

Nearly everyone involved in the question agrees 
that a law will be passed this year to establish 
election procedures, and the nature of that law is 
crucial, because the ground rules for procedure and 
eligibility will have a lot to do with the final 
outcome of any elections. The UFW has always main- 
tained that no legislation is better than bad leg- 
islation, and has made it clear that it considers 

Brown's bill a sell-out. 

* * * 

In late April, the UFW will begin circulating 
a new film about phe 1973 grape strike in Coachella 
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and the general strike In the San Joaquin Valley of 
the same year. Filmed almost entirely on the picket 
lines of that strike, the movie captures the militancy 
generated by the farmworkers In the process of fight- 
ing the grower- Teamster alliance. The title of the 
film also captures the situation that the union has 
faced since the beginning, and faces wifh the grape 
and Gall® boycotts and the legislation battles. It's 
called "Fighting For Our Lives.'! 

■ — 30— : .. 
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REPRESSION ESCALATES IN SOUTH KOREA; PARK RE- 
GIME EXECUTES 8 AMIDST MASSIVE STUDENT DEMONSTRATIONS 


decides that "substantial" human rights progress 
has been made, and the Congress is consulted. 

The U[. Si Agency for International Development's 
Office of public Safety in South Korea, which is 
responsible for training local police, spent $7.4 
million from 1963-73. And between 1950 and 1973, 
31,500 South Koreans were trained in U.S. military 
aid programs . From 1963-73, 47 South Koreans were 
trained at the International Police Academy in 
Washington D.C. where their subjects included 
counterinsurgency, intelligence operations , and 
interrogation techniques. 


SEOUL, S. Korea (LNS) — The South Korean govern- 
ment executed eight people April 19, who had been 
charged with plotting to use student demonstrations 
last spring to overthrow the Park regime and set up 
a Communist government in South Korea. The eight, 
who were accused of belonging to the Outlawed Peo- 
ple's Revolutionary Party (PYP) , were tried by a 
closed military court with no witnesses, and exe- 
cuted within 24 hours after the Supreme Court up- 
held their conviction in a ten-minute session. 

The executions came in the midst of a wave of 
student demonstrations demanding democratic free- 
doms and readmission to the universities of students 
recently freed from prison. The protests led Pres- 
ident Park Chung Hee to issue an "emergency degree" 
April 8, forbidding campus rallies or anti-govern- 
ment demonstrations, and providing sentences of up 
to ten years in prison for violators. 

Despite the ban, however, demonstrations contin- 
ued throughout the week, frequently ending in clashes 
with police. On April 8, armed troops seized the 
campus of Korea University Rafter students had burned 
President Park in effigy". By April 12, twenty univer- 
sities had! been closed, three university presidents 
had resigned, 62 students had been expelled, 42 others 
had received lesser punishment, and 78 students were 
being held by police. 

One student at Seoul National University killed 
himself April 12 as a protest against President Park's 
political repression. 

The wave of demonstrations was the biggest since 
Park staged a referendum on his rule last February and 
followed" it up with a release of political prisoners . 
The prisoner release backfired, however, when many 
of those freed began demanding the release of those 
still in jail — 35 people accused of being communists 
or communist sympathizers, among them the eight who 
were executed. The released prisoners also began 
telling of tortures used to wring false confessions 
out of innocent persons. 

One of the prisoners released in February, the 
poet Kim Ji Ha, was rearrested March 20 after he 
wrote a series of newspaper articles charging ''that 
the government had tortured those accused of belong- 
ing to the outlawed PRP into making false confessions. 

* * * 

The weapons, techniques and training for South 
Korean repression are supplied by U.S. military and 
, economic aid to Park's regime;- Although the U.S.. 
Foreign Aid Act of 1973 contains a provision which 
says Congress will withhold aid to those governments 
which "carry out political repression, of their cit- 

Izenry,"; the_ U.S. , gave $142 million in. mili{jiiry T a8» i . 5 

' sistance to South Kbf ea'idukifcg ‘1974!;' • An additional ' 
$20 million was set aside for use if the President 
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(Information in this article comes from Internews, 
Korea Bulletin, and Korea Link — a publication of 
the Committee for the Support of Human Rights in 
South Korea) 

************************************************* 
[See graphics #692; For background, see #677 and682] 

DEMONSTRATIONS DEMANDING A RE-OPENING OF THE 
ROSENBERG CASE PLANNED FOR MAY 10 

NEW YORK(LNS) — People demanding the release of 
all files connected with the 1951 "atom spy trial" 
case of Julius and Ethel Rosenberg and their co- 
defendant Morton Sobell, will demonstrate in sever- 
al cities May 10. The protests, sponsored by the 
National Committee to Re-Open the Rosenberg Case, 
will focus on demands to release all files relating 
to the investigation and prosecution of the Rosen- 
bergs and others allegedly connected with Soviet 
espionage between 1944 and 1950. 

Victims Of the 1950' s Cold War hysteria, the 
Rosenbergs were electrocuted in 1953 and Sobell 
served 19 years in federal prison, after a federal 
court convicted them of conspiring to steal atomic 
bomb inf ormation to transmit to the Soviet Union. 

In late February, 1975, formal requests to 
open the files were sent to government agencies on 
behalf of the sons of the Rosenbergs, Michael and 
Robert Meeropol. Federal agencies, including the 
FBI. CIA, Atomic Energy Commission, Department of 
Justice, the Intelligence branches of the Army, 

Navy and Air Force received the request. If the 
government refuses to releaseefKe material, a suit 
will be filed in Federal Court . 

"We wish the file to be opened," stated the 
Meeropol brothers, "because we want to expose the 
fraud that was perpetrated upon the American people 
by the phony spy cases i? _g»pnc<fcJte(lj5yi: the government 
during the McCarthy period . We know our parents 
and Morton Sobell were innocent, that their con- 
viction was Obtained With perjury procured by the 
prosecution, and forgery by one of the agencies to 
which we have directed our request. We want the 
public to know what we have always known. 

"If the files would vindicate the government 
and. prove us wrong," continued the Rosenbergs' sons, 
"they should welcome this opportunity to release 
them. What are they afraid of? Open the files. 

Let the truth come out . " 

Demonstrations , scheduled for 12 noon on Sat- 
urday, May 10, will take place in many cities, in- 
cluding Washington, D.C., Philadelphia (for infor- 
mation call (215)-923-7320) , Springfield and Amherst 
- M assachusetts ((413)-549-0581) and Los Angeles 
(call (213)-46j6-3098)77rf v. lor 

For g ene ral information about any of the dent- 

onstratlons or the case, r contact the National Com- 

7- ^mittee to Re-opeh the Rosenberg Case , Rm.505 , .156 
Fifth Ave.,N.Y.,N.Y. 10010. Phone, (212)-691-6073. 
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8 DEFENDANT SCOTT CAHIL SHOT BY 
FEDERAL DRUG OFFICER; 

JlDN'T KNOW WHO THEY WERE" 

l, Florida(LNS)— Scott Camil , an 
and - a defendant in the 1973 
Gainesvi^eJ trials was critically wounded after 
being :shS^v^y a federal Drag Enforcement Adminis- 
tration (mA) officer on March 31. Camil, who was 
shot shQrily after being forced into an unmarked 
car at gyj^aint'by two DEA officers, was rushed to 
a nearb^yiWtoital , where more than a quart of blood 
had "from his lungs and stomach. 

Camil was one of eight Vietnam Veterans Against 
the War/Winter Soldier Organization (VVAW/WSO) mem- 
bers charge# with conspiracy to disrupt the 1972 
Republican Convention in Miami. The eight were ac- 
quitted by a Gainesville jury in 1973, after the 
government 9 a case was discredited by the perjured 
testimony of paid government inf iltrators. 


Camil 1 s friends say that since the acquittal of 
the Gainesville 8, Camil has been the target of nu- 
merous threats and incidents of petty harassment by 
local law enforcement officials. Although Camil 
was shot on March 31 during an arrest for selling 
cocaine to the DEA officers, Camil 9 s friends say 
that Jie didn’t deal drugs, but rather, was framed 
by the DEA. 

Released from a Gainesville hospital on April 
9 9 Camil told Liberation News Service that the 
arresting officers never identified themselves as 
such or told :him that he was under arrest. After 
Camil was forced into a White sedan at gun-point, 
he^said, the officer in the back seat "grabbed me 
around the neck with“his left arm, put his weapon 
against the back of my head with his right hand, 
and warned me not to move, or else he 9 s shoot me. 

"I know who they were or why they wanted 

me,” CatJlil fj&Ld. ”1 only knew I had to get away 
before they would drive me to some remote place.” 
Camil said that as he tried to escape from the car, 
the driver grabbed him, and the person in the back 
seat shot him in the upper back at virtually point 
blank range * 

The Jwo pfficers claim that Camil had assaulted 
them with karate blows to the neck and that he 
tried to wrestle the weapon away from the officer 
in the back seat, when the weapon accidentally dis- 
charged. 

Two Witnesses to the shooting, however, who 
were inside a restaurant only a few feet away, say 
that Camil d*kd not assault the officers, but was 
only trying to get out of the car when the officer 
in the back seat shot him. 

Bonnie Lett, the owner of the restaurant, was 
serving Dan Joiner at the time of the shooting. 

She said that she did not see Camil assault the 
DEA officers. ”He just tried to get out of the car 
and they just shot him in the back. They just 
shot him,” she said. 


paper, one of the DEA agents told Joiner, "we don’t 
need any witnesses, we have all the witnesses we 
need.” 

Ted Swift, the DEA’s public relations officer in 
Miami, originally told reporters on March 31 that 
Camil had shot himself under the armpits, as he strug- 
gled with the officers. Swift made no further comment 
when reporters told him that Camil was shot in the 
back, making it virtually impossible for Camil to 
have shot himself. The DEA officers changed their 
version of the shooting by saying that Dennis Fitz- 
gerald, the officer in the back seat, had accidentally 
fired the weapon. 

When asked by reporters why the DEA hadn’t inter- 
viewed the two eyewitnesses to the shooting, John 
LaPere, a special agent in charge of the Orlando 
area, said, "You can come up with as many horse-shit 
witnesses as you want, but don’t bother me with them®” 

At the same time that Camil was shot — at 4:30 pm 
on March 31, three other DEA officers wearing masks 
entered his house in Gainesville without a sEarch war- 
rant, and ordered the occupants to get out. For the 
next three teur a, two of the officers stayed inside 
the house, while the third officer tried to obtain 
a search warrant. 

Both Camil 9 s landlord and Larry Turner, Camil ’s 
attorney, came to the scene and repeatedly told the 
officers that they were trespassing. When local 
police were called in to remove the two federal of- 
ficers, they told Turner that they had no jurisdic- 
tion to order the federal officers away. 

After the DEA officers finally obtained a search 
warrant aound 7:30 pm, they spent the next three 
hours searching the house. Amongc the items they 
confiscated from the house was a draft of a book that 
Camil is writing about the Gainesville 8 trial. The 
draft copy, Camil said, contained extensive informa- 
tion about undercover agents who had infiltrated 
the VVAW/WSO. Also confiscated were photographs of 
four secret agents and other material relating to 
infiltrators. 

Although the search warrant was supposed to 
cover only items related to Camil’s alleged involv- 
ment in drug sales, \ the officers also confiscated 
Camil’s correspondance with his lawyer, itemized long 
distance telephone call receipts, letters that Camil 
had written to his parents when he was a Marine in 
Vietnam, two shotguns, and a .50 and .762 calibre 
cartridge. The cartridges were souvenirs from the 
Vietnam war. Although the shotguns and souvenirs 
were legally owned, a DEA press release emphasized 
the fact that weapons and machine gun ammunition 
were taken from Camil’s home. : 

The officials also claim that they confiscated 
a few ounces of marijuana and $2200 in cash, which 
DEA officers said they had paid Camil earlier in the 
day, allegedly in return Camil’s agreement to sell 
them 2 V ounces of cocaine. 

•k * * 


Joiner said that the officer in the front seat 
was holding onto both of Camil’s hands and trying 
to prevent him from leaving the car. 

Joiner and Lett were apparently the only two 
eyewitnesses to the shooting, but when Joiner came 
out of the restaurant to offer himself as a witness, 
the DEA officers told him to leave. According to 
the Florida Gater. the University of Florida news- 
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Scott Camil 1 will be arraigned in federal court 
in Talahassee, Florida on April 22 on charges of 
selling drugs and assaulting federal officers® 
Funds for Camil’s defense can be sent to the Scott 
Camil Defense Fund, P.O. Box 13179, Gainesville, 
Florida 32604. 
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TENTH ANNIVERSARY OF DOMINICAN REPUBLIC REVOLUTION 
AND U.S. INVASION TO BE COMMEMORATED APRIL, 1975; 

A SHORT HISTORY 

NEW YORK (LNS) — Solidarity rallies, demonstra- 
tions and a variety of educational programs are 
scheduled in several cities for late April to com- 
memorate the tenth anniversary of the Dominican 
Constitutionalist revolution and the U.S. military 
invasion that followed. 

Sponsored by the Dominican Republic Tenth An- 
niversary Committee, a coalition of support groups, 
the events will focus on U.S. military, political 
and economic intervention; Dominican history and 
culture; political repression; and the Dominican 
revolution and U.S. invasion of 1965, 

it it it 

United States' efforts to dominate the Domin- 
ican Republic stretch back to the early 1880's, with 
direct military intervention beginning in 1916. 

Eight years of American military rule followed. By 
1924, after Marines conducted a "disarmament and 
pacification" program, the U.S. reshaped the army 
and groomed one of its officers, Rafael Trujillo, 
to run the country. 

Beginning in 1930, Trujillo ruled the island 
for 31 years G His regime, one of the most repres- 
sive dictatorships in Latin America, ended with 
Trujillo's assassination in 1961. 

In the first free election in over 40 years, 
Juan Bosch was elected President in 1962. with :his 
cabinet securing a majority in both houses of Con- 
gress. But the Dominican military apparatus, which 
had remained close to the Pentagon, staged a mil- 
itary coup in 1963, overthrowing the new govern- 
ment only seven months after it had come to power. 

Corruption among high military officers grew 
along with the increasing U.S. presence. In 1965, 
a popular civilian military movement took control 
of the capital in Santo Domingo, attempting to 
restore the Constitution and the legally-ejected 
President Bosch. By April 24, civil war had broken 

OUto 

The U.S. government landed thousands of Marines 
on the island four days later, under the pretext 
of "protecting American lives" and countering "Com- 
munist subversion." 

After defeating the popular military movement. 
United States troops remained on the island, and 
in 1966 "sponsored" an election won by Joaquin 
Balaguer, a long-time Trujillo follower. Balaguer 
has been in power ever since. He has long been 
opposed i )|jy rlelef tist^ddmitiafied coalition that in- 
cludes the Dominican Revolutionary Party (PRD) , the 
Dominican Popular Movement (MPD) , the Revolutionary 
Social Democratic Party and others. 

Juan Bosch refused to participate in the:most 
recent election of May, 1974, since he believed it 
would be a repeat of the fraudulent votes in 1966 
and 1970, when, he said, "many people voted as 
many as five times 0 " 

Since Balaguer came to power, those protesting 
or resisting the government risk imprisonment, tor- 
ture,, exile and assassination. Since 1966, between 
one and ... two . thousand Dominicans have been murdered 
by right-wing terrorist bmd§ and police trained 
by the United States. Hundreds of political pri- 
soners are confined 'a «ns. " 
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and tha labor movement is tightly controlled. Charges 
of CIA involvement in these actions, as well as in 
several election campaigns, are widespread. 

And in the last three years alone, the cost of 
living forDominican people has soared by 50%; more 
than 35% of the workforce is unemployed; half the 
population is. undernourished; and over 40% are 
literate. Hundreds of thousands, in the face of dis- 
mal conditions, have left the country to seek work in 
the United States. 

Yet the Balaguer regime continues to actively 
develop a tourist industry that offers a "tropical 1 
paradise" for Americans, and in the last ten years, 
U.S. economic involvement has increased. 

Private U.S. investment has now reached over 
$600-million, more than twice the 1965 level. In com- 
parison, the Dominican government's entire budget is 
little more than $300-million. And private U.S. inv 
vestment has been reinforced by a massive U.S. govern- 
ment "development" program totalling $439-million in 
the same ten-year period. 

The New York-based conglomerate, Gulf + Western 
industries, accounts for $200-million of U.S. hold- 
ings. It controls one third of the island's sugar 
production — sugar representing about 50 per cent of 
the country's exports. 

Gulf + Western's production and processing of 
beef, fruit, vegetables and tobacco for export uses 
10 per cent of the farmland, in a country with wide- 
spread malnutrition. Other major American investors 
on the island include Alcoa Aluminum, Falconbridge 
Nickel (controlled by Superior Oil Co.), and General 
Telephone and Electronics. 

* * * 

The Dominican Republic 10th Anniversary Committee 
is calling for self-determination for all nations — 
the right of nations to control their own resources, 
political and economic systems without interference 
from foreign governments or multi-national corpora- 
tions. 

The following events are scheduled : 

April 26— Solidarity Evening in New YOrk City, 
with prominent speakers and entertainers from the Do r 
minican Republic and the U.S. at St. John the Divine 
Cathddral, 110th St. and Amsterdam Ave. at 8:00 p.m. 

April 27 — Demonstration in New York City spon- 
sored by the Comite Unitario 24 de Abril (April 24th 
Unity Committee), a coalition of progressive Dominican 
political groups. The’march begins At 137th St. and 
Broadway, 2:00 p.m. 

April 23 - 25 — Public presentations and forums 
in several cities including Boston, New York and Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

April 28 — Press conference in Washirg-ton, D.C. 
exploring U.S. corporate and government operations in 
the Dominican Republic. 

Photo exhibits, s lide- tape shows , posters, but- 
tons and other materials are also available from 
various involved groups. 

For information on all the above, contact the Do- 
minican Republic 10th Anniversary Committee, Box 283, 
Old Chelsea Station, New York, N.Y. 10011. Phone 
(212) MU 2-3633. 
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(Thanks to the Dominican Republic 10th Anniversary 
Committee) . 
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(Note to editors: the following article contains 
passages from the Mayday article in #606. Addit- 
ional m&terial has been added* Also see 
graphics to go with story)* 

MAY 1 — INTERNATIONAL WORKERS* DAY —THE 
STRUGGLES OF IABOR 

LIBERATION News Service 

"At the International Socialist Congress held 
in Paris in 1889 t the decision had been made to 
turn the first of May into a world wide holiday 
of labor. The idea oaught the imagination of the 
progressive Workers in every land . . . On the 
first of May the toilers were to lay down their 
tools , stop their machines 3 leave their factories 
and mines. In festive attire they were to demon- 
strate with their banners marching to the inspir- 
ing strains of revolutionary music and song. 
Everywhere meetings were to take place to articu- 
late the aspirations of labor r" 

— Emma- Goldman » "Living My Life" 

NEW YORK (INS) — The celebration of May 1 
as a day of international working people's soli- 
darity grew from the bloody struggles of American 
workers for the 8-hour day. 

Only five years after May Day was proclaimed 
International Workers Day in Paris, the United 
States Congress designated "Labor Day" as a day 
to honor /the American worker, to be celebrated 
every year on the first Monday of September. 
Clearly, Congress did not like the idea of Ameri- 
can workers commemorating a militant part of f ~ ' 
their history. V 

Labor Day "has no significance as a protest, 
carries with it no promise, and is not borne up 
by any ideals. Let us boycott it," proclaimed the 
weekly of the. International Workers of the World 
(IWW) on May 1, 1915. And throughout the years, 
many have continued to celebrate May Day instead, 
in small groups, even in periods when to do so 
marked one as a (’subversive." And in recent years, 
fairs, celebrations, protests and demonstrations 
have been held to commemorate the militant strike 
movement that culminated in May, 1886. 

By 1885, when the 12, 14, and 16-hour work 
day was not uncommon for women, men or children, 
the idea of a general strike for the 8-hour day 
had already captured the imaginations of tens of 
thousands of workers, and strikes and demonstra- 
tions were on the increase. 

"By the storm of 'fortune," wrote historian 

Norman d. Ware, in "The Labor Movement in the US, 
1860-1895," "a resolution passed in 1884 reached 
fruition in the revolutionary year of 1886 and 
became a rallying point and a battle cry" of the 
workers fighting for the 8-hour day. 

The year of 1886, referred to by one labor 
historian as "the year of the great uprising of 
labor," saw the tripling of strikes since 1881. 

In that year, workers struck nearly every trade 
in every area of the country. 


and the area then designated as Indian Territory 
in March 1886. And, according to one newspaper 
article at the time, the "striking^ mania" in 
Missouri had extended to "a class of laborers who, 
it was supposed* would be the last to fall into 
line" — the farm hands. 

As strikessspread, repression also increased 
from industrialists, who were often backed by 
state militia, police and strike-breaking organi- 
zations such as the Pinkerton Agency. Newspapers 
throughout the country called for violence to put 
down the stiike movement. 

And in a foreshadowing of times to come, 
the press attempted to whip up anti -communist hys- 
teria by announcing at every oppurtunity that May 
1 was to be the date for a Communist working class 
insurrection. The New York Times , for example , 
wrote on April 25 that the 8-hour day movement was 
"un-American , " and that "labor disturbances are 
brought about by foreigners." 

The 8-hour day movement was concentrated in 
the major industrial center of Chicago, New York, 
Cincinnati, Baltimore and Milwaukee. And the heart 
of the movement was in Chicago. Through April, a 
series of massive demonstrations had drawn upwards 
of 25,000 people each. 

Simultaneously, the police and National Guard 
were preparing themselves for combat , and indust- 
rialists had armed their loyal employees with guns 
purchased from wholesale arms houses. They drill- 
ed regularly. On the eve of May 1, members of the 
Chicago Commercial Club put up $2000 to buy machine 
guns for the First Infantry of the National Guard. 

On May 1, 30,000 workers struck in Chicago, 
and about 60,000 more either watched or partici- 
pated in their demonstrations. Strikers included 
lumber workers, freight handlers, wood and railroad 
workers. On that day, police fired blindly into 
a crowd that was trying to keep scabs from entering 
the McCormick Harvester Works, killing four and 
wounding many. 

The following day saw street battles between 
police and strikers, and at night strikers organ- 
ized several rallies to protest police brutality. 
One of these rallies took place at Haymarket Square 
on the evening of May 4. Toward the end of the 
peaceful rally, after many people had already left, 
180 police troops marched in to disperse the meet- 
ing. Suddenly, a bomb exploded in the crowd, 
killing one policeman and wounding many others. 

This bombing, thought bv many to have been the 
work of agents-provocateur, unleashed the full fury 
of the government, press, police and church against 
labor leaders, branding them subversives. Police 
smashed the presses that printed their newspapers, 
raided homes and jailed many, especially the f 
foreign-born. Many people were beaten and tortured 
or bribed to act as state witnesses. 

In the weeks that followed, similiar repres- 
sive tactics were used in other cities. In Milwau- 
kee, for example the entire district executive board 
of the Knights of Labor was arrested and charged 
with "rioting and conspiracy" : 

others were Similarly arrested in Pittsburgh and 


A strike on the Texas and Pacific Railroad, 
for example, was joined by switch, track and tele- 
graph operators and even local coal miners 


throughou t Missouri. Kansas. Arkansas. Nebraska* tr J 
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In Chicago , eight labor leaders were indicted 
for the murder of the policeman who had died in 
the Haymarket bombing, including August Spies and 
Albert Parsons, powerful and eloquent spokesmen 
for the 8-hour -day movement* Although only two 
had even been in the vicinity at the time of the 
bombing, seven were sentenced to death and four 
were hanged* 

The immediate result of the mass May Day strikes 
was a period of savage repress iona of all the exist- 
ing labor organizations* Thousands of workers lost 
their jobs and were blacklisted, and the "Yellow- 
Dog contract," requiring workers to swear that they 
would not join a labor organization, was widely 
used® This type of contract is still used today in 
the non-union coal mines of Eastern Kentucky* 

The 8-hour-day did not become law until the 
Wages and Hours Act, passed by Congress in 1938, 
established minimum standards of wages and hours in 
many basic industries throughout the country* 


convicted in December, 1974 by an all-white jury 
of fourth degree burglary^ Alverado and Williams 
are free on bond pending sentencing* 

k k k 

COUNCIL BLUFFS, lb. ( INS)— Bernard Escamilla was 
acquitted March 28 on charges of robbery of the 
Wounded Knee trading post during the protests at 
Wounded Knee in 1973. He was also acquitted of use 
of a firearm in the comission of a felony 

Civil District Judge Andrew Bogue instructed 
the jury, however, that they could find Escamilla 
guilty on a lesser charge, which they did — con- 
victing him of simple assault, a misdemeanor. Bond 
was granted pending a presentencing investigation. 

A victory ceremony conducted by AIM spiritual 
leader Phillip Deer was held on the lawn of the 
Council Bluffs Courthouse following the verdict® 
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AIM MEMBERS AND SUPPORTERS RALLY $ 

WOUNDED KNEE TRIALSO CONT INUE 

SIOUX FALLS, DSCD. (LNS)~ About 100 American 
Indian Movement (AIM) members and supporters held 
a "March to Halt Injustice" on April 7 at the State 
PenitentiarySiheSioux Falls Uy' ^h^r^ Sobferit' Nighd 
Eagle, Jbhhl Carlson, and Kenneth B&h-l along With’ Sarah 
Bad Heart Bull have been imprisoned since their 
conviction on charges in connection with protests 
at Custer, S.D. in February, 1973. 

After an attempt by Native American religious 
leaders to be admitted into the penitentiary, Leo- 
nard Crow Dog, a spiritual leader of AIM, was al- 
lowed to enter. 

AIM members and supporters proceeded in a car 
caravan to a park near the Minnehaha County Court- 
house for rally. Speakers included AIM Natfenal 
Director Clyde Bellecourt and Chippewa religious 
leader Eddie Benton. 

Joyce Selander , juror in the Wounded Knee 
leadership trial' of Russell Means and Dennis Banks 
in St® Paul also spoke. Selander, along with 
most of the other thirteen jurors and alternates on 
the case, is a member of Jurors and Others for 
Reconciliation, a group formed after Judge Fred 
Nichols dismissed the case on the grounds of 
governmental misconduct® 

Following the car caravan, more speeches were 
giVven at a support rally and a concert Was held 
in a local high school. 

k k k 

LINCOLN, Neb. (INS)— Sentencing has been 
postponed in two of nine Wounded Knee cases while 
judge Warren Urbom decides whether to hold an evi- 
dentiary hearing on the infiltration of the Wound- 
ed Khee Defense Committee by FBI agent, Doug Dur- 
ham . 

The defense charges that Durham's presence 
jeopardized attorney -client relationships. The 
two cases involve Alverado and Terry Williams, 
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TRUCK DRIVER FIRED FOR REFUSING TO DRIVE UNSAFE TRUCK 
WINS BACK HIS JOB AND THREE YEARS BACK PAY 

WASHINGTON (INS)— A truck driver who was fired 
from his job for refusing to drive a vehicle he 
considered unsafe was ordered reinstated with back 
pay by the National Labor Relations Board (NLRB) on 
April 4. The ruling marks the first time the NLRB 
has upheld a worker's right to refuse to drive an 
unsafe vehicle on his or her own decision. 

The driver, Clay Ferguson, had refused to 
drive his truck on a Nashville, Tennessee to Colum- 
bia, South Carolina run after he discovered the 
steering mechanism was malfunctioning. Ferguson's 
union, the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
refused to protest when Ferguson was fired for his 
refusal to drive the vehicle. 

The NLRB had originally refused to hear the 
case, ruling that it was a matter of local arbitra- 
tion. A federal court of appeals in Washington, 

D.C. however ruled last Axgist, that the NLRB was 
required to determine whether Ferguson's rights 
were violated. 


The labor board ruled that Ferguson was pro- 
tected by a provision in the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act Which protects workers, despite any 
existing contract, who refuse to work when they 
believe they face "abnormally dangerous conditions." 

Ferguson's attorney hailed the decision as a 
breakthrough, and said the decision means "any 
truck driver asked to violate a law involving 
safety can refuse." Even if a local arbitration 
board rules against the driver, Fox said, the driver 
has the protection of the NLRB decision. 
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TOP RIGHTS Photo of Scott Camil of the Gainesville 
Eight. 

SEE THE STORY ON PAGE 5. 
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TOP LEFTs Ex»Saxgon soldiers who have 
joined the PRG in liberated Hue* 
South Vietnam. 

TO GO WITH STORIES ON VIETNAM 
CREDIT; GIAI PHONG/ LNS 


MIDDLE RIGHT: One of the world's largest MIDDLE LEFT; The active Vy Da 

nuclear power plants in Haddam Neck, Conn. market in liberated Hue,, South 

One of. the two plants shut down last March Vietnam. 

due to a serious accident. CREDIT: GIAI PHONG/ LNS 

CREDIT: BARRY RABINOWITZ/LNS 


BOTTOM RIGHT: Eddie Sanchez at the March 

pre-trial hearings. 

SEE FUTURE PACKET FOR STORY. 

CREDIT: COMMITTEE TO FREE EDDIE SANCHEZ 

in Kansas City/ LNS 


BOTTOM LEFT: Children in Try Hoa 

South Vietnam. Many were temporSfCiy 
in orphanages and wound up in 

TO GO wiTH THE STORY OH.PAGE I~... 
CREDIT: l 4 / GUARDIAN/ LNS 
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TOP; Cover repeat. May Day. CAN GO WITH STORY ON PAGE 7. 

CREDIT; LNS Womens Graphics. 

Individual photos are; TOP-Fiat workers demonstrating in Turin, Italy, by 

by Roberto Schezen; 

SECOND FROM TOP-Woman in kitchen, by Pam Harris/UP FROM UNDER; 

BOTTOM LEFT-U.S . coal miner, by Michael Abramson; 

SMALL MIDDLE ONE-North Vietnam, by Anne Dockery/LNS ; 

BOTTOM MIDDLE-Fayette County, Tenn., by Michael Abramson; 

BOTTOM RIGHT-Japanese women assembling color TV's, by George Ringwald. 


BOTTOM RIGHT; Typical housing in Santo 
Domingo, Dominican Republic, with fancy 
hotel in background. 

CAN GO WITH STORY ON PAGE 6. 

CREDIT; Howie Epstein/ LNS 


BOTTOM LEFT: Troops in Santo Domingo, Dom- 
inican Republic, summer 1970. Balaguer 
was staging a reelection for President 
which many people were protesting. 

CAN GO WITH STORY ON APGE 6. 
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